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INSTRUMENTALISM AND MYTHOLOGY 


HENEVER, in the course of his history, man has beguiled an 
hour snatched from his immediately necessary pursuits to 
practise with and exercise his intelligence rather than some one of the 
other implements in which he needs to attain skill, he has asked of 
the world, ‘‘ What is man? What has been his past, what will be his 
future? What is the purpose that guides him through life?’’ Of 
course, only a final philosophy could hope to settle those questions, 
and a final philosophy will not be possible until the spectator upon 
Sirius has beheld the last dying flicker of our solar system. But 
since man will obviously never cease to propound these embarrassing 
questions, we must needs seek some kind of answer; and we ean find 
it in that very fact. ‘‘What is man?’’ The only really important 
thing about him is that he is the kind of a being who does ask, 
‘*What is man?’’, who knows that he has had a past and believes that 
he will have a future, and who is firm in the confidence that a pur- 
pose does guide him through life. How foolish, we may say, and 
many of us do say to-day; how foolish is this creature who persists 
in seeking to answer the unanswerable, to attempt the impossible! 
But it is exactly that which makes man what he is: 


Nur allein der Mensch 
Vermag das Unmégliche. 


Were man to attempt anything less, he would not be man, but a 
brute; and the most interesting fact of all about him is that so often 
he succeeds in his attempt! It is as if his very self-confidence, his 
very audacity and disregard of the actual aspect of the world into 
which he has got, as it were, by mistake, by a kind of cosmic blunder, 
so amazed and baffled mother Nature that she has no other course 
than to grant her spoiled child whatever he demands. 

Man’s first and most important work has always been to arrange 
the universe to suit himself. Fortunately he has never let the facts 
of existence bother him particularly ; since those he finds so often dis- 
please his fancy, he considers it much preferable to construct a mytho- 
logical universe of his own, and chastise Nature until she is forced to 
conform to his idea of what she ought to be. Mythology or philos- 
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ophy (for philosophy is simply mythology grown less colorful and 
more respectable) serves two important functions: it enables man 
to create a world congenial to his own personality, in which he can 
build a pleasant habitation while storms rage in the rude realms of 
existence; and it also serves for the creation of new facts in that 
world of existence, for the moulding of that world to the will of man. 
The hostile forces of Nature are seemingly too firmly entrenched to 
be taken by assault from the level plains of the pluralistic and pur- 
poseless realm in which they have their stronghold. Therefore man 
flees to the mountain-tops, and from their vantage-points he can 
easily train his guns upon his foe and slowly but surely beat him 
back. In fulfilling its dual function, mythology can and must build 
a Heaven into which man may escape if need be, and draw fresh in- 
spiration ; and it must furnish him with the architect’s plans of some 
of the celestial mansions, that he may continue building operations 
when he returns to earth. It must provide the incentive, and indeed 
the final goal of life; and it must provide the means to the achieve- 
ment of some measure of heavenly beauty on the drab fields of earth. 

If, then, our view of the significance of man’s incurable interest 
in the meaning and purpose of his life be right, he is a dreamer of 
dreams, a seer of visions. In an imperfect world he possesses the 
power of envisaging perfection ; though he live in the depths of Hell, 
yet can he ascend to Heaven and behold God face to face. And the 
vision he glimpses of perfection is no idle escape from the evils of 
life; it alone enables him to make his imperfect world more perfect. 
The God he finds is a God who ean help him in his battles, who can 
and will aid him in his long struggle to realize upon earth some of 
that perfection whose glory in the sky has dazzled his eyes. 

The question, then, is not, ‘‘Should man philosophize, should he 
dream dreams and make pilgrimages to Heaven?’’ Being human, 
he could not well do anything else. The question is not, ‘‘Is there a 
Heaven?’’ It is rather, ‘‘What is the best kind of a Heaven?’’ If 
man be incurably idealistic, and persist in seeing life, not as it is, 
but as he wants it to be, how can he make the picture he paints the 
best kind of a picture? If he must build mythologies, the important 
point is to see that the mythologies he builds are the best possible 
cnes, and serve his interests in the best possible way. They are of 
value in just that measure in which they serve the two functions of 
mythologies. Every satisfying philosophy must aid its maker in 
two ways: it must enable him to control and change his surround- 
ings, to make the actual world he lives in a better place in which to 
dwell; and it must furnish him with an ideal world which can make 
his struggles worth while, which can console him for his failures, and 
spur him on to new successes. It must help him to build a new earth; 
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but it must 2!so aid him to build a new Heaven. Control and conso- 
lation: these are the two aspects which every satisfying mythology 
must have. It must answer the very concrete and pointed questions, 
what is there which inspires men to battle for the right, to fight the 
good fight against whatever they regard as evil? and what is there 
which makes that fight worth fighting even if we know it is fore- 
doomed to defeat, which makes it better to have died with the right 
than to have been crowned for the wrong? Why has the world been 
fighting Germany? And why shall we regard all of our suffering 
and sacrifice as worth while even if, as may very well happen, none 
of the things for which we are combating actually do triumph? 

A brief survey of history will show that what we have called 
‘‘eonsolation’’ was peculiarly the aim of philosophy from the death 
of Aristotle to the Renaissance, while in the modern era, the German 
tradition excepted, men have been far more interested in altering 
this world for the better than in improving Heaven. In the thirteenth 
century men lived in Hell but were very sure of Heaven. We are 
certain we have made a great advance because we live in Purgatory. 
The Greeks, wisest of all, found it Heaven to live on earth. They 
realized that the most important kind of control is self-control, and 
that that implies, not, as our Puritan ancestry urges, self-repression, 
but rather self-direction, the careful and intelligent application of 
man’s powers where those powers can and should control, and the 
conservation of those powers where they can and should not. But 
then, the Greeks are a part of our own mythology; they people our 
Heaven. Such an ideal is not to be expected on earth. 

To-day we are apt indignantly to reject any such thing as ‘‘con- 
solation’’ as a return to the terrible Middle Ages, when man was so 
entranced with Heaven that he forgot earth entirely. We feel that 
any attempt to get man to accept the universe is apt to end in his 
believing that whatever is, is right. Our philosophy must say, what- 
ever is could be better, and must show us how to make it better. It 
must be above all things a social philosophy. And we are offered 
what I was about to call a very definite social philosophy, pragma- 
tism or instrumentalism—a philosophy which raises a clarion call for 
social control, which frowns upon all attempts at consolation, and 
which comes perilously near to abandoning entirely the philosophical 
enterprise of perfecting the imperfect and building a satisfactory 
universe in which to erect a satisfactory society. With the aim of 
this philosophy there is no one who is not in the heartiest sympathy ; 
and there are few who do not welcome with hope and joy the 
method it offers to solve some of our vexatious social problems. It is 
just because we do feel so intensely interested in making man’s life 
a better life, and are so sure that instrumentalism has offered us a 
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wonderful tool, that we desire it to be not merely a good tool, but the 
best possible. 

Men being natural mythologizers, and setting out to complete the 
loose ends of existence, inevitably supply in their visions of perfec- 
tion just those phases of life which are in the actuality most imper- 
fect. When men emphasize the power of God, they feel helpless and 
impotent before the forces of nature. When they have gained a little 
mastery, they commence to lay stress on the wisdom of the Deity. 
And when they acquire a little knowledge, they straightway appeal 
to his goodness and beneficence. Man creates the gods, not in his own 
image, but in the image of that he would most like to be. And what 
he most admires is always present in his own nature, but in a subor- 
dinate degree. Gods always bear a family resemblance to their 
creators, but they are always better—better in just that point which 
is most prized because it is rare. 

This is even more evident in our modern form of mythology, social 
philosophy. When men set about to tell their fellows what is the 
really right, the really natural form of social or economic organiza- 
tion, they emphasize precisely those features which are not realized 
in their own states. Writing political philosophy in universals, as 
Professor Bush so well phrases it, is the best way of writing it in the 
imperative mood. Man can not do otherwise and remain true to his 
nature, Behind his every demand for change and reform he must 
place the authority of the universe. Tell men it would be much 
better for them were they to be a little less arrogant and self-com- 
placent, and you secure small results; tell them the Perfect Man said, 
‘*Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth,’’ and you 
cause millions to glory in humility. In the same way, tell men that 
perhaps ability and reward do not always coincide, and you make 
no impression; tell them that all men were created free and equal, 
and you bring about a French Revolution. Men possess an uneasy 
sense of their own fallibility, their own ignorance; they lack confi- 
dence in themselves. They are not strong enough to insist that 
their own ideals are right, and they can gain no hearing for them, 
until they are convinced that the world was created especially to 
bring about just what they desire. A man who has caught a vision 
of a better way of doing things may think it desirable to get men in- 
terested in bringing it about, but he can never inspire any real en- 
thusiasm unless he is convinced that the cosmic processes are on his 
side. We may laugh at the Kaiser’s assurance of the support of 
Gott, but let us ask ourselves whether we are not convinced that God, 
the moral law, and the law of evolution are upon the side of the 
Allies. Of course, in this particular case we happen to be right and 
the Kaiser wrong, obviously. 
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Take the social philosophies of Rousseau and Bentham, for in- 
stance. No one examining them to-day can fail to see that Bentham 
is in the main right and Rousseau in the main wrong. On the ques- 
tion of the rights of man, Bentham has all the facts. Men are not 
created free and equal. They have no inalienable natural rights. 
And yet when, in the heydey of the Revolution, Bentham pointed out 
these unpleasant facts to the French, they quite properly laughed in 
his face. They knew they had been born free and equal, because 
they were enjoying their freedom and equality at the moment. They 
knew they possessed inalienable rights; had they not just acquired 
them ? 

Rousseau and Bentham both had visions of a better life for man; 
but Bentham could have for years written volumes showing that man 
would be a little better off without a hereditary nobility, without the 
hundred and one abuses of the ancien régime, and there would have 
come no change. Rousseau told of the social contract and the in- 
alienable rights of man which had been alienated; and his philosophy 
brought about the Revolution. Bentham’s recommendations came 
from a middle-aged English gentleman; Rousseau’s, from the creator 
of the universe himself. 

Or take Marx’s ‘‘scientific’’ socialism, as another example of the 
way in which man gets the universe back of his enterprises; more 
‘‘scientifie’’ than its predecessors only because more mythological. 
Marx did not bother with what was best, as the Utopians had done; 
he saw their failure, and so he showed that his particular ideal was 
inevitable, was a part of the onward-moving world process, and hence 
could not be escaped. No wonder the poor worker was cheered when 
he learned that in the future he had to triumph! No wonder he 
formed political parties to assist evolution! He was so sure that the 
absolute economic determinism of life had prepared for him a future 
of power and control that he made every sacrifice to aid the world- 
process. This, perhaps, is the chief value of the myth of determin- 
ism, that if we tell men they are bound to do a certain thing whether 
or no, they are so willing to aid nature that she seldom disappoints 
them. In 1914 men felt war was inevitable; and it came. If only 
our faith in the will of God had been as strong as our faith in the 
tyranny of the laws of nature, we might long ago have achieved the 
millennium. 

To many to-day this method of securing the assent of God to all 
our plans seems a complicated and extraordinary way of accomplish- 
ing our ends. How much easier, they say, merely to point out the 
actual change we want; how much simpler to put our fingers on some 
particular reform, without necessarily altering the structure of the 
universe! Suppose we do think it wiser, for instance, to allow work- 
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men to share in the profits of the concerns for which they work. 
Why do we have to invent myths about the happy times in the Mid- 
dle Ages when men lived together in joy and bliss, until the cruel 
capitalists descended upon the innocent workers, seized their prop- 
erty, and forced them to toil as slaves, that their masters, harsh, 
bloodthirsty tyrants, whose every act evidences selfish hypocrisy, 
might roll in wealth and comforts? Why do we have to talk about 
class-wars and revolutions, about the final catastrophe which is to be 
visited upon the cruel masters, and about the imminent return of the 
idyllic and happy Middle Ages? Why do we have to make all history 
revolve about this event, painting the universe, much as Augustine 
did, as the great theater set for this cosmic revolution? 

The answer is simple. Men are made so that they have to do such 
things. They have to rewrite history whenever they wish to make it. 
They have to recreate the universe whenever they wish to change 
their way of life. To ask them to get along without all their ma- 
chinery, is to ask the impossible. Like the bridge builder, they must 
erect great temporary scaffoldings by means of which to advance 
their permanent structure. They are so feeble by themselves that 
they must needs feel each step to be the last, lest they weary and fall 
before their task be accomplished. They must be spurred on by the 
vision of the New Jerusalem ever before their eyes, just over the next 
hillock. They must think the Celestial City is before them, that each 
weary effort they make to drag themselves onward is the climax of 
their age-long pilgrimage across the trackless wastes of time. What 
profiteth it to tell them that their dreams are but mirages, that the 
sandy desert stretches on and on into the dim reaches of the future, 
that no matter how great their advance the golden gates and the 
crystal mansions are destined to hover before their eyes ever the 
same distance away? They have beheld the Heavenly City, and it 
was near at hand. 

Once again to-day the world has caught a vision of perfection, and 
once again she fondly hopes that she is about to realize it. We have 
fought this war that small nations shall secure their rights and that 
treaties shall be sacred, that the principles of justice and righteous- 
ness shall prevail. For us the course of history has been one long 
progress up to the final glorious day when mankind, in a League of 
Nations, shall have forever put behind it the wicked ways of its past. 
If we stopped to ask ourselves the question, we should probably admit 
that the world will be little juster or more righteous after the war 
than before it; and we might even deny that there is such a thing as 
justice or righteousness. After all, it will not be long before the 
ideals of nationality and the sanctity of treaties will have been super- 
seded by something nobler and better. And yet—if we did not be- 
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lieve that there is a righteousness and a justice, that small nations 
have rights and that treaties are sacred—if we did not know that we 
are helping to make the world a better place to live in, we should 
never have gone to war, and we should have lost our souls. We have 
seen our vision, we have builded our mythology—and who will deny 
that that mythology is divine? 

These, then, are the philosophies which actually control men: the 
philosophies which have caught visions, which regard them as worth 
while in themselves, and which spur their believers on to realize per- 
fection in the world. Man, if he is to act at all, must believe in some 
absolute. He must have some ideal, valuable in and for itself, 
around which he can group his interests and towards which he can 
direct his actions. The man who iscto accomplish things can not 
afford the luxury of relativism; he must possess some fixed truth— 
fixed while he is acting, at least. Men discover that some ideal is 
worth dying for, or, what is far more difficult, worth living for; and 
they accept that as a criterion by which to measure life. They seize 
upon a vision of universal peace, or of social justice, and they meas- 
ure the imperfect world by the ideal it has called forth. Life becomes 
important as they can struggle toward their chosen goal; they pic- 
ture the entire universe as struggling with them, and are sure their 
purpose is the ultimate reason for existence. 

Of course, there is a great danger arising from the fact that ideals, 
which must be provisionally absolute, may become fixed and static— 
that mythology, which must be the lightest and airiest of all castles 
in the air, will grow leaden and sink to earth. It is so easy to imag- 
ine that Utopia is a place to live in! As a matter of fact men never 
realize their ideals; they only approach them. As they grow, so do 
their Heavens. Unfortunately, it often happens that men cling to 
ideals long after they have ceased to be useful instruments of prog- 
ress. It is unnecessary to point out how Rousseau’s mythology, which 
worked wonders in the eighteenth century in freeing man from bond- 
age, worked equal wonders in the nineteenth in keeping him in 
chains. The rights of life, liberty, and happiness became the right 
to the life, liberty, and happiness of the unfortunate whom you 
happened to hire in your factory. And it is needless to show how 
Marx’s myth of determinism produced, in some literal-minded souls, 
a tendency to refrain from all attempts at reform, in the hope that 
the sooner things got as bad as possible the sooner the revolution 
would come. 

Like every keen and well-sharpened tool, the myth can destroy as 
well as create. But because boilers blow up, we have not abandoned 
the use of steam. The only safety in life is in the grave; the only 
safe method of social organization is not to organize at all. We can 
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hardly afford, merely to gain seeming security, to forget that the 
most pragmatic of all instruments of control are ideals. 

The trouble comes in when we grow literal-minded enough to 
think that Utopias are ever intended to be realized on earth, that 
Heaven is a place to live in. Were our ends ever the End, then there 
might be justification for looking upon them with suspicious eyes. 
Perhaps it would be better to continue cur wanderings, now in one 
direction, now in another, drawn hither and thither by will-o’-the- 
wisps, if whole-hearted devotion to any one ideal meant stagnation 
when it was achieved. But ideals possess their power over human 
souls just because they never are reached. What would be the mystic 
potency of the rainbow, if we could discover the pot of gold? Like 
the rainbow, ideals lead us on and on in our search for perfection; 
and though we never find the treasure, our eyes are ever toward the 
rising sun. We must remember that the place for the Heavenly City 
is not upon earth, but in Heaven; that Plato’s Republic is an ideal 
state, to be realized only in that mythological time when philosophers 
shall have become kings; and that no Hell could possibly be more 
terrible than to have to dwell in Heaven. 

Of late social philosophy has become so impressed with the real 
danger of the fixation of ideals which must be absolute for the mo- 
ment, that it has attempted to dispense with them entirely. Fright- 
ened at the havoe absolutes can cause, it has been afraid of all prin- 
ciples. In one sense this is good mythology, for it is obviously ele- 
vating the imperative into universals. But this is mythology in the 
same sense that atheism is a religion or anarchism a theory of govern- 
ment. No one wishes to condone the atrocities committed by intel- 
lectual Absolutism ; but neither do we desire complete Bolshevism in 
our social ideals. We need rather a responsible ministry, with plenty 
of real power, but always subject to a recall if it fails to secure a vote 
of confidence. 

Our pragmatic social philosophy seeks to avoid all suspicion of 
mythology. It does not claim to have the right solution to any prob- 
lem; it merely believes it has better solutions, despite the obvious 
fact that nothing can be better unless something is best. It talks 
much of criteria and values, but it preserves a discreet silence on 
what is good and valuable. It is so afraid of getting somewhere that 
it does not ask whither it is going. 

Fortunately, man is much more than his systematized philosophy, 
and if pragmatic social philosophy has no ideals, the same can not be 
said of the philosophers who employ it. They have idea!s, and very 
good ones indeed; but they are careful to keep them out of their 
philosophy. There is, in fact, nothing to hinder sinister forces from 
capturing instrumentalism, just as they captured that other formal- 
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istic system, the Kantian two-world view, and filling in the method 
with dangerous ends of their own. 

The only positive ideal we have allowed to creep into instrumen- 
talism is that of Control. We are formulating, we say, a philosophy 
of social control; we can not become interested in what our fathers 
used to call principles, for we realize that the best thing to do in any 
particular case depends entirely upon the specific situation. Give 
us an actual problem, and we will solve it for you. If you press us, 
we do have one aim: that is to control and guide men, that in every 
case we can lead them the better way. We don’t know just where we 
are going, nor exactly how to get there; but we do want to be in 
control. Instead of loyalty’s loyalty, we offer control’s control. 
And so we go careening down Niagara, heedless of the cries of the 
watchers on the bank. It’s all right, we call back; can’t you see we 
have control of the tiller? 

The most obvious point about our ceaseless ery to-day for social 
control is, that, like all good mythologizers, we are calling for what 
we do not possess. Were we actually able to direct the forces of so- 
ciety into what channel we would, we should be so busy choosing 
that channel that we should entirely forget that we were directing. 
The really powerful do not talk about power; they talk about what 
they are going to do. Only invalids consider their health. We must 
remember that Bacon, from whom we derive so much of our inspira- 
tion for control, held forth the ideal of ‘‘extending the bounds of 
human empire, to the attainment of all things possible,’’ because 
they were so very, very narrow. In Bacon’s day science was in its 
infancy. Our modern scientists do not talk about controlling the 
universe; they are too busy removing mountains and dividing con- 
tinents. When we tell ourselves that we hold within our hands the 
key to the forces which guide our destinies, it is safe to assume that 
we have failed to improve man’s lot and make the world a better 
place to live in. When men set about proving the existence of God, 
they have ceased to walk with him. 

If there is any philosophy in the world to-day which has actually 
controlled, it is the intensely mythological and absolutistie Staats- 
philosophie of Germany. It did not need to talk about control; it 
could spend its time on the state and Deutschtum. That philosophy 
we have been opposing; but we have opposed it, not with our phi- 
losophy of control, but with one which actually does control, not with 
pragmatism and experimentalism, but with the ethical idealism we 
have inherited from our Puritan ancestors. It is not with control 
that we have combated Prussia; it is with justice and righteousness 
and liberty and democracy. These are the things men are willing 
to die for. 
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Unfortunately, it is not merely that we have become so absorbed 
with the machinery as to forget the boiler. That would mean only 
that we were not succeeding in our enterprise. But man will still 
build mythologies, though we help him not; and the great danger is 
that those he builds may resemble that which ruled in Germany. It 
is all very well to wait for the particular problem to arise before we 
consider a solution; but unless we have coordinated those problems 
into one whole, unless we have some general notion of whither as a 
race we ought to tend, our movement is far more apt to be back- 
ward than forward. We are groping in the dark, for we have ex- 
tinguished the great beacon-light of Truth and Right, writ with capi- 
tals ; since we have only the flickering candles of little less-falses and 
betters to show us the way, it is no wonder we find the path strange 
and full of obstacles. 

It is the part of relativism to criticize the mythologies of the past, 
to prune away the ideals which, no longer serving their original pur- 
pose, are working evil instead of good. This is a service which will 
always be necessary, to offset the dangers of a literal-minded accept- 
ance of mythology. But unless we have something more than that, 
some new vision of perfection to spur us on, and unless we are con- 
vineed that that perfection is worth while for its own sake, we can 
not hope to aid in social improvement. Pragmatism and experi- 
mentalism are admirable instruments for the criticism of old and 
outworn myths; but to-day the world is clamoring for rew visions. 
To-day the demand is for social reconstruction. It behooves us to 
consider carefully whether it is not time for us to supplement our 
excellent method with as excellent a mythology, that we may really 
guide and control mankind in the new age. 

So far we have followed the current of modern thought, and 
tacitly assumed that it was right in demanding that all philosophy 
be social, that it be an instrument for the bettering of man’s lot and 
the improvement of his life. We have granted that the aim of phi- 
losophy to-day is to control the various factors which make the best 
life possible; our plea has been that we have mistaken the means, 
somewhat. But we have already seen that this is but one side to 
man’s mythological completion of the incomplete. Without deny- 
ing the primary importance of this aspect, let us approach man the 
myth-maker rather as the dweller in Heaven than the toiler upon 
earth. 

We have found that our control-mythology expresses an ideal, 
and is not any description of life to-day. But, like all ideals, this 
too belongs in Heaven, and not on earth. The physical basis of life 
we shall never be able to change; birth and death, sorrow and pain, 
will remain. Fortunately, also, we shall never be able to control 
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more than a small part of our environment. Suppose that the boasts 
of modern pseudo-scientists were fulfilled. Think what a horrible 
universe it would be were man able to improve upon the law of gravi- 
tation, and put the moon upon a more convenient schedule! We are 
to-day waging a terrible war because we have learned too well to put 
the secrets of nature to our own base uses. Could Bacon behold the 
diabolical products of our New Atlantis, he might well turn his face 
away in shame. As it is, we seem quite able to destroy the human 
race. If in our present mood we should gain control of the entire 
universe, we should probably hurl solar systems at each others’ 
heads and involve whole constellations in our ruin. Or suppose that 
we should succeed beyond our wildest dreams in that far more diffi- 
cult task, the control of mankind. Cosmic disintegration would be 
preferable to the sway of a Controller of Public Opinion, and imagi- 
nation palls before the power of that supreme Czar, the Happiness 
Controller. 

We control entirely too much, as it is, of our universe. We must 
learn self-control before we set about governing the stars. What 
profiteth it a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? 

Fortunately, there is so much of existence which must be ac- 
cepted, whether or no, which is beyond our power to change in the 
slightest, that the small portion left over may be not unsuited to our 
limited capacities for direction and change. But in the main, our 
ideals are never realized; our ventures always fall far short of our 
hopes. Again and again we fail, and even those who, measured by 
our standards, have achieved the greatest success, have in their own 
eyes failed most terribly. The most successful men in history were 
Socrates and Jesus; but they were also the most magnificent failures. 

Failure, imperfection, what we have traditionally called ‘‘evil,’’ 
being the way of the world, it is for our mythology to recognize that 
man’s powers of controlling his environment are after all extremely 
limited, and to enable him to accept the universe, not resignedly, 
but joyously. The chief glory of the Middle Ages was the sublime 
consolation offered to men’s bruised souls. It has always been re- 
ligion’s inestimable contribution to human life to show how good 
may come out of evil; but it has far too often been her failure, that 
she let that good justify the continuance of the evil. If the danger 
is great in employing a mythology of control, it is no less in a 
mythology of consolation. We catch a gleam of hope in an intoler- 
able situation, and we are all prone to let God, or evolution, accord- 
ing to our particular theology, bear the brunt of the responsibility 
for its alteration. It is such a temptation to apply a mythology ad- 
mirably suited for securing self-control and consolation in the face 
of the inevitable, where we might change things for the better if 
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we were only to try. Here again we must avoid both Scylla and 
Charybdis; for instance, the world would undoubtedly have gone 
mad if it had discovered no redeeming features in war, yet it will 
inevitably go mad if it allows that mythology of consolation to be- 
come a mythology of control, and allows wars to continue. 

It is to the philosophical enterprise that we must go for a solu- 
tion. Were existence nothing more than the loose ends we find, one 
succession of failures, then indeed Hegesias. would long ago have 
been the final philosopher. But man seeks a purpose, a meaning, a 
worthwhileness in life, and failing to find it round about him, he is 
impelled by his very nature to invent it and impose it upon the 
world. Unable to beautify earth, he builds Heaven, and is willing, 
for the sake of that Heaven, to bide his time in suffering until earth 
has grown more amenable. He seeks consolation in his ideals, he 
dwells in the house of the Lord; and there he secures spiritual 
strength and fortitude, and the power of self-control necessary to 
the weathering of the blasts of life: unshaken by the evils which he 
can not avoid, he conserves his energy that he may direct it whole- 
heartedly against those which he can eradicate. We must believe 
that there is something which makes it all worth while, something of 
intrinsic value which compensates for all our lack of success. And 
that something we all of us find in our Heavens. Even the most 
relativistic of experimentalists has a Heaven, a vision of perfection, 
to attain which no suffering is too great. 

It is true that our mythology differs from the religious mythol- 
ogy inherited from the Middle Ages. In those days, despairing 
of the world, men placed perfection after death. We place it in 
the future still, but we hope for the millennium to come upon earth. 
Both views are mythological, because both assume that perfection 
is a thing which either does exists now somewhere in the skies, or 
that will exist sometime in the future. We have not yet learned 
that it is not in the nature of perfection ever to exist. 

The peculiar form our mythology takes to-day is in placing hap- 
piness as the end of man, and then believing that it can be increased 
quantitatively. I suppose there are none of us who would disagree 
with Mill’s Utilitarian principle of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, especially since happiness is a term of such vague 
content that it can mean almost anything. We believe that this 
should be the aim of society and of social control; this is our Heaven, 
and it is in visions of the days when this goal has been attained that 
we seek consolation from the unhappiness of the present and find 
inspiration to alter conditions for the better. We imagine that it 
is possible to increase man’s happiness by improving his life. We 
believe in the myth of progress. We are willing to suffer and die, 
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if need be, that our visions of social justice and a harmonious and 
happy world may become realities. This is the spirit with which 
our doctors, our reformers and social leaders, our armies on the 
field of battle, our mothers and sisters and wives at home, are 
enabled to fight the fight for their ideals. What matters it, we say, 
if you or I or any individual falls and is vanquished; there will 
always be others to carry on our work and see to it that the ideals 
we were not able to fulfil shall be accomplished. When the happy 
day comes when the cure for cancer has been discovered, when the 
social revolution has taken place, or when international organization 
has been accomplished, then we shall receive our recompense in the 
increased happiness of mankind. We are content to fail personally 
if only we feel we have helped to build more of a Heaven on earth. 

And we should know, if we cared to reflect, that this is all 
mythology; celestial and divine, yes, but nevertheless mythology. 
For we know that man will never be any happier than he is to-day. 
Measured in terms of happiness alone, the Greeks were as happy 
as we are, and the cave-men as happy as the Greeks; for it is a sub- 
jective thing, an attitude, and has very little to do with externals. 
Those who have every boon of life are often most unhappy; while 
those who must struggle most are often the happiest of men. It is 
folly feverishly to undergo one hardship after another in the hope of 
that distant good, when we might have it here and now for the ask- 
ing. Happiness is valueless if we must wait for a perfect world in 
which to enjoy it. Whatever advantage our myth of paradise on 
earth may have over our father’s myth of paradise in the sky is 
certainly not due to greater scientific accuracy. 

Behold the result of our refusal to examine the myths we do 
believe in! Our pragmatic mythology, which consists in a pro- 
found faith that we shall succeed in controlling, and that very 
shortly, may be a good mythology in spurring us on so long as we 
do succeed; but there will come a time, sooner or later, when we 
shall fail, and when we shall realize that though perfection is, yet 
shall it never exist. Brought face to face with the fact of war, for 
instance, we shall suffer all of the bitter disillusionment of the 
ascetic who sees his materialistic heaven crumble before his eyes; 
and as it is folly for him to seek happiness only after death, so is it 
folly for us to seek our Heaven only when we have attained a per- 
fect world. We who pin all our hopes on being able to control, must 
realize that the true instrumentalism would know how to fail, would 
succeed all the more in controlling men’s souls when it could not 
control their environment. 

No, our consolation, our happiness, must be sought neither in a 
mythical state far distant in space, with the Middle Ages, nor far 
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distant in time, with our later ages. If we are to find it at all, we 
must find it here and now, in the midst of all the imperfections and 
evils which exist around us. We must find our Heaven where the 
Greeks found theirs, where Plato found his, in the blue sky above 
us. We must see our visions of perfection, and consider them 
worth while in themselves, independently of whether we succeed or 
fail in the battle to realize them. The value of the sacrifice of the 
millions killed in this war, and of the millions more who have given 
the best of their lives that certain things shall prevail, in no wise 
depends upon whether those things do prevail or not. Who of us 
will say, that had Germany conquered, these sacrifices would have 
been in vain? or that, if, though Germany be defeated, her prin- 
ciples emerge triumphant, the hardships undergone by the world 
will have been proved futile? And what holds true of the pecu- 
liarly dramatic sacrifices of war is just as true of the no less painful 
and significant sacrifices of peace. Far from being less glorious, 
sacrifices which fail to succeed in their purpose, which we fondly 
eall ‘‘in vain,’’ are even more noble than those which are successful. 
For the latter secure their reward on earth, while the former gain 
theirs in Heaven. 

Progress, then, is a myth; that is, it has no existence on earth, 
but belongs to the realm of ideals, to Heaven. It is not measured 
by what man does to his physical universe; it does not consist in the 
increase of the general average of happiness in the world. In Mill’s 
famous repudiation of Utilitarianism, and indeed of Hedonism, ‘‘It 
is better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a pig satisfied,’’ the differ- 
ence is not on earth, but in Heaven. The discrepancy is not be- 
tween contentment and discontent, but between plenty of mud and 
swill and the city in the sky, between the perfect pig-pen and’ the 
perfect state. Though we be no happier to-day than we were a 
thousand years ago, we know we are ‘‘better off,’’ that our life is a 
nobler life, nobler in just that measure in which our ideals, our 
visions, our Heaven is better. We do not want to secure justice 
and right for the workers in order that they may be happier, but 
that they may dream nobler dreams. The aim of all our efforts at 
controlling the factors which make a better physical life for man 
possible is progress in Heaven. 

Happiness, then, is not a state possible only when we have 
secured a more equitable social organization. It comes, not when 
we have attained our ideals, but in the very act of struggling and 
working for them. We are happy only when we have a vision of a 
better life for man, and set to work to make the world more like 
our vision. We must believe in our ideal, heart and soul, think that 
it is the only important thing in the world; and in moments of 
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struggle we must even accept it as an absolute and hope to realize it 
actually. But in more reflective moods we must realize that that 
ideal can never be attained, simply because by the time we have 
made the life of man a little better by our action we shall have 
caught a new vision; that is the only criterion of progress. Our 
pilgrimage will be a long and a hard one, marked by many a failure 
upon earth; but no sincere effort can fail to take its place in Heaven, 
where it will cast a radiancy of glory over all succeeding visions. 
We use our ideals to improve the natural basis whence they have 
sprung; and in its turn the better social conditions give rise to new 
and better mythologies. The process has neither beginning nor 
end; it is one continual improvement of Heaven. And when we 
fail, as we often must, when all looks black around us, and our 
efforts seem in vain, we can control ourselves and bide our time, 
in the absolute knowledge that whether we succeed or not, it is 
better to have died with the right than to have conquered with the 
wrong. In the noble words of Giordano Bruno: 

E bench’ il fin bramato non consegua, 


E ’n tanto studio l’alma si dilegua, 
Basta che sia si nobilmente accesa! 


If our reading of the book of life be correct, we have found a 
mythology a little more in accord with the actual way in which man 
approaches the obstacles besetting his path than the prevailing ex- 
perimentalistic mythology. We instrumentalists have not examined 
carefully enough the natural basis of our ideal of social control. 
We have caught a vision of a better life, a life in which Reason 
shall harmonize and coordinate our actions. We have found the 
crying need of the world to be some method of bringing about those 
changes of whose necessity we are so convinced; and we have devel- 
oped a method which bids fair to succeed. Individually, we have 
our ideals; and we have nearly achieved a remarkably effective 
means of approaching them in the social structure. But let us not 
forget that the driving power of our movement is its ideals, its 
mythology; let us make our pragmatism more pragmatic, and our 
instrumentalism more instrumentalistic, not by disclaiming all 
Utopias, all provisional absolutes, but by recognizing them as the 
one great phenomenon marking man off from the brute. Let us 
preserve our experimental methods of achieving what we have 
decided is worth achieving; but let us remember that our guiding 
and directing must be towards the Heavenly city in the sky. And, 
lest we despair at our ill-success, let us not forget that the only true 
progress must take place in Heaven, and that even if our sacrifices 
avail nought towards making our nation a better nation, there is 
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not one which does not build a new mansion in the golden streets of 
Zion. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which we are brought by our con- 
sideration of man as the animal who asks ‘‘What is man?’’ who 
builds new worlds and new Heavens. Man, grown philosophic, can, 
nay must, accept the universe; not for the crude thing it is, but for 
what he and his fellows can make of it. He must accept it for the 
sake of the ideals it calls forth from him, for the wonderful oppor- 
tunity it affords him to dream his dreams and make them come true. 
Satisfied and contented he can never be, for the attainment of one 
Utopia will find him longing for the next. But he can and must 
find his happiness in the very act of struggling for a better life. 
He must find it in the myth that he is helping to make others happy 
in the future; but he must recognize that their happiness will be as 
his, and that they will find it in improving life even as he has 
found it. j 

Man, grown philosophic, will know when to control conditions 
and when, in the face of the inevitable, to control himself; he will 
know that the world is a wonderful place to live in because it does 
offer him the opportunity to find Heaven, and through Heaven to 
make a new earth. ‘He will not seek, with the monk, to withdraw 
from life in the fond hope of attaining an impossible Paradise; but 
neither will he give up the search. He will see the possibility of 
Paradise on earth, the perfect in the imperfect; and he will set out 
to guide and direct mankind to better things. His program for 
action, his ideals, he will find in Heaven; and his Heaven he will 
find in working for his ideals. 

J. H. RANDALL, JR. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE OBJECTIVITY OF PLEASURE 


ee history of the development of thought is in large part the 
story of a search for more suitable standards. The most ob- 
vious standard would seem to be a personal one, for it appears to be 
ready-made and always accessible. Soon, however, the individual 
finds it difficult to get along in a world where there are as many 
standards as standard bearers and he is forced to inquire whether 
there is not some one criterion by which all others may be measured. 

Something like this has occurred in the history of hedonism. If 
pleasure was the ideal then the ideal was easily recognized, for did 
not every man know his own pleasure? In order to recognize a 
pleasure was it not necessary to occupy the unique position of the 
individual who was experiencing it? 
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Almost at the beginning of hedonic speculation, indeed, we find 
attempts to discriminate among pleasures, positing some as more 
desirable than others. There was an attempt to instruct others as 
to the greatest pleasure rather than leave this to the independent 
discovery of the individual. 

In few respects, if any, has the hedonistic philosophy passed be- 
yond the stage to which it advanced in the Greco-Roman period. 
The theological hedonists pointed out that posthumous pleasure was 
the pleasure to be perferred above all others; the utilitarians sought 
to escape the selfish tendency by pointing to the pleasure of all as 
the ideal, as that whicli must be preferred by all ethical beings to 
any individual pleasure; the psychological hedonists have argued an 
inevitable choice of pleasure. Yet little help has this been to ethics. 

In recent speculation about the ethical value of hedonism we 
find much striving after two things: pleasure and an ideal. It is 
marked in John Stuart Mill who insists that poetry is better than 
push-pin and Socrates than a fool, irrespective of the pleasure con- 
noted by the experiences; we find this striving to secure both 
pleasure and an ideal in Sidgwick, in Rashdall, and, to some extent, 
in Everett’s recently published Moral Values. 

One has the feeling that the problems as formulated by these 
writers do not permit of a solution. Yet the problems may be 
soluble and their divergence may disappear if these two things, 
pleasure and ideal, can be put into the same category and so made 
transposable equations. It seems clear that no solution can be 
hoped for so long as pleasure is viewed as an unique and irreducible 
experience. 

The trouble comes—does it not?—from our tendency to insist 
upon this individual and irreducible character of pleasure. In 
order to get rid of this difficulty we propose a definition of pleasure 
in terms that admit of comparison and so of valuing. 

We must forthwith forego all psychological twaddle about pleas- 
ure being merely pleasure and not to be judged, as regards the 
element of pleasure, save by the individual experiencing it. Of 
course this is true, as it is true of his experience of a star, a picture, 
or an intellectual process. But the truth avails nought for him, for 
us, if pleasure can not be expressed objectively. 

We must be able to know not merely that a pleasure exists for 
him: we must be able to know that what he accepts as a pleasure is 
one or is not one, as the case may be. His judgment is not sacredly 
and invariantly true just because it is a judgment about his own 
experience. He may mistake and accordingly misrate a pleasure 
of his own experience as surely and as disastrously as he may feel 
an ache in a premolar when the trouble is really with the molar. 
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His surety and the immediacy of the experience is no guarantee of 
its truth. He is not the infallible judge of whether or not he is 
experiencing pleasure. 

The hedonistic paradox is a partial recognition of this duality of 
judgment, for it insists that pleasure is wont to disappear as soon 
as a man consciously strives for it or even introspects in order to 
discover whether he is experiencing pleasure. The ‘‘paradox’’ 
comes from the fact that we have failed to take into account two 
processes which are entirely separate and might not be united in the 
same individual, namely, pleasure and the consciousness of that 
pleasure. 

As it is not essential to greatness that a man be conscious of 
greatness, or to philanthropy that he be conscious of his philan- 
thropy, so it is not essential to pleasure that the man realizing it be | 
conscious of that pleasure. If the pleasure is great, or long con- 
tinued and involving many phases of his life, it is probable that he 
is not conscious of it. The converse is true. He may think himself 
seething in pleasure when he is not remotely near it—as an example, 
the hilarious but feeble drunkard. He who is judging best is often 
other than he who is judging self. To this the realm of pleasure 
is no exception and should be none. 

The existence and the nature of my pleasure is, then, a matter 
of which I am judge but not sole judge, and, possibly, not even an 
exceptionally able judge. I may not be in a position as advantage- 
ous for pronouncing judgment as are others who have a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the situation and can analyze it better than can 
I. To their greater wisdom my lesser wisdom must pay homage. 

Subjective pleasure, to acquire meaning for us as a workable con- 
cept in ethics, must become objective, a something upon whose 
quality we, the outsiders, can pronounce. This means that we must 
be able to define pleasures so as to make the concept usable—a quality 
that can searcely be claimed for it at present. 

To this end we propose, tentatively, to define pleasure as the 
doing of a thing for its own sake. The remoter implications may 
raise more questions than are thereby answered and create diffi- 
culties greater than those that are vanquished. Intoxication, when 
for its own sake, is, therefore, a pleasure. Yes, so far as we con- 
sider this bit of life or experience as an isolated bit or as a totality. 
But if the experience fits in with a larger experience, the day with 
a year, the question whether it be pleasure in view of this larger 
sphere is open to question and must be answered by the same test. 
There are, to be sure, false views of things which should be done for 
their own sakes, and so there are false as well as true views of 
pleasure. 
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True pleasure, then, is not so much that which is, as a matter of 
fact, done for its own sake, but is rather that which, all things being 
considered should be done for its own sake. How we are to de- 
termine this ‘‘should be’’ is another question, and one which is no 
part of our immediate task. 


Witson D. WaALLIs. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 





DR. GOLDENWEISER AND HISTORICAL INDETERMINISM 


F Dr. Goldenweiser’s ‘‘Set of Categories for an Introduction to 
Social Science’’ the most significant to a philosopher must be 
his pair ‘‘deterministic’’ and ‘‘accidental.’’ If one’s philosophy de- 
pends in some measure on the results garnered by the sciences, and if 
the social sciences find themselves compelled to interpret cultural 
history by the latter of these two categories, then it would seem that 
the ideal of a completely knit universe, however attractive it may be, 
is not confirmed by scientific evidence. In the inorganic realm, even 
perhaps in the field of biology, that ideal may be approximately 
verified, but in the arena of human culture it would appear to be too 
narrow and one-sided to be philosophically valid. At least, this con- 
clusion is just if these categories are taken seriously and objectively. 
I do not forget that Dr. Goldenweiser is careful to define ‘‘acci- 
dental’’ so as to imply no real indeterminism ;' he adheres to a philo- 
sophie platform which would not permit that (cf. pp. 564-565). I 
mean only that if the reader were to neglect the author’s philosophy 
and attend to his scientific results alone, and use those results to 
build up a philosophy, he would have one which, admitting on the 
whole a system and order, yet allowed a certain free play and spon- 
taneity of action between the parts. For the author shows most 
cogently that social science can not proceed (as apparently physics 
and chemistry can do) without using the concept of ‘‘aecidental’’ 
as well as ‘‘deterministic.’’ It needs both. He says at the end of 
his papers ‘‘thus the accidental and the deterministic appear as two 
inseparable ingredients of the historic process’’ (p. 607). And if 
that is so, then the one category should be granted as good an objec- 
tive status as the other. There appears no reason why the philosophy 
of human culture should adopt the one, and relegate the other to the 
limbo of superstition. 

Let us trace the course of the exposition as it brings out the 
inevitableness and the significance of both ‘‘deterministic’’ and 
‘‘aceidental’’ factors in cultural history. 

In contrast with those who would see in history no laws, but only 


1 This JouRNAL, Vol. XV., p. 565. 
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unique individual processes or acts, he declares that it is useful to 
align cultural processes in deterministic series: ‘‘an analytical sepa- 
ration for heuristic purposes of the deterministic from the accidental 
factors in history, tends to throw a great deal of light on the proper 
sphere of each, as well as on their interrelations’’ (p. 590). Ex- 
amples of determinism are: the survival of an institution whose 
emotional or intellectual content is lost, e. g., ‘‘marriage by capture, 
which from a grim reality becomes a mere puzzling symbol, or mag- 
ical rites which evolve into children’s games, or prayers which are 
not even suggested by a set of nonsense words’’ (p. 592), etc. ‘‘The 
principle of division of labor also belongs here. Take a group of in- 
dividuals with certain tasks to perform, and sooner or latter speciali- 
zation .. . and division of labor will set in’’ (p. 592). Or again: 
‘‘Development in a certain direction will often continue, according 
to the principle of inertia or the line of least resistance, until a 
physical limit is reached or a psychological limit, which makes the 
situation absurd or self-defeating; then reaction sets in, ‘opposite’ 
developments come into favor, the pendulum swings back, perhaps 
only to return with a similar exaggerated sweep’’ (p. 593). There 
are also ‘‘tendencies which spring from the coexistence and coordi- 
nated functioning, in varied situations, of individuals in different 
degrees of socialization. Illustrative of such principles is, for in- 
stance, the universal emergence at all times and in all societies of 
leaders, strong men, dominant personalities, with reference to whom 
the remainder of a group appears as followers, inferiors, supporters, 
disciples’ (p. 599). (Dr. Goldenweiser’s account is full of interest- 
ing examples.) Now it seems as if we might well call these ‘‘deter- 
minisms’’ by the sacred name of law. 

But these laws are not rigid in the sense that they allow much pre- 
diction; ‘‘the determinisms do not, in themselves, constitute a guar- 
antee that anything further will happen’’ (p. 596) ; they only assure 
us that ‘‘if anything further happens .. . it will be one of a more 
or less restricted set of events, inventions, ideas, or it will fall within 
the limits of a certain range of possibilities’’ (tbid.). In spite of this 
hypothetical character, the reader can find no ground for refusing 
the full dignity of law to these ‘‘tendencies;’’ inasmuch as all law, 
even in the exact sciences, is confessedly hypothetical. 

Having then to all intents and purposes defended the category of 
law in history, the author goes on to establish the counter-category, 
accident. Once more he warns us that he means by it no uncaused 
factor: ‘‘an accidental event or thing is one normally belonging to 
another system of preferential relations than that in which it makes 
its appearance in the particular instance ; from the standpoint of the 
latter system the event or thing is accidental’’ (p. 599). Thus 
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‘*from the standpoint of the North African natives the advent of 
Mohammedanism was an accident; so also was the Spanish introduc- 
tion of the horse among the Indians of the Plains . . .,’’ etc. (p. 599). 
After further illustrations we come to the most interesting case, that 
of the relation between the individual and his environment. The acci- 
dental quality of the individual consists in the fact that, though a 
reflection of the cultural milieu, he is a selected reflection; he has 
‘‘eongenital capacities and limitations’’ which enable him to partici- 
pate in some aspects, and make him ‘‘ powerless to assimilate’’ others, 
of that milieu. Also ‘‘the reaction of the individual to any particu- 
lar cultural material which confronts him depends on his attention, 
interest, his assimilative readiness, the value or significance which the 
new item of experience has for his ego, all of which factors again de- 
pend on the totality of his past experience, on his biographical ego, 
on the particular and unique configuration of the psychic individual 
as a historic complex sui generis. .. . Thus, the individual emerges as 
a highly adventitious aggregate of psychic elements and dispositions, 
unique and unforeseeable, except in its most general aspects’’ (p. 
602). And ‘‘the ingress of the individual as cause into culture as 
content, or history as process, must therefore always appear as the 
crossing of two relatively independent systems, and the exact time, 
place and purport of that crossing must be recognized as accidental, 
as unforeseeable, except within certain most general limits. While 
this would be so even though the individual were nothing but the 
exact replica of his culture, the fact that this is precisely what the 
individual is not stands for the added significance and the ever inde- 
terminate possibilities of his breaking into the chain of historic 
events’’ (ibid.). Now let us recall that according to Dr. Golden- 
weiser—and I think he is right—the individual is not a process or 
entity outside his cultural environment, but quite within it; does it 
not follow that that miliew contains within itself as many fortuitous 
processes as there are unique individuals? He says: ‘‘Unquestion- 
ably, the specific content of the individual psyche is derived from 
the cultural milieu—where else, indeed, should it come from?’’ (p. 
601)? Accordingly, that milieu would appear to be a complex proc- 
ess containing many contingent factors, as well as general tendencies 
following certain laws; and these contingent factors are not due to 
the crossing of that culture with systems external to it, but to its own 
constituent elements (individual persons). ‘This impression is con- 
firmed by his later words. ‘‘The driving power, the ‘yeast’ of his- 
tory, is supplied by various accidental factors, in origin individual, 
or socio-psychological, at any rate, external to a given system. Not 
that these accidental factors must of necessity fall into the ‘foreign 
contact’ group. If the culture is at all complex, the processes of cul- 
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tural self-fertilization through interactions between smaller systems 
included in the cultural group or nation are quite adequate to supply 
the ‘yeast’ themselves. Among these smaller systems the individual 
is one...’’ (p. 605). The action of this yeast he compares to ‘‘the 
breath of life, whipping into shape the heretofore unrealized possi- 
bilities of the deterministic tendencies. . .. Thus the accidental ap- 
pears, after all, as predominant in history, when it comes to the par- 
ticular when, where, how, and even what, of events. The concept of 
the ‘uniqueness of historic events’ is thus vindicated’’ (p. 605). The 
accidental or contingent is found in ‘‘the maturing of certain ele- 
ments within a system’’ (ibid., italics are mine). ‘‘But withal there 
is no denying the overwhelming weight of accidental factors’’ (p. 
606 ). 

_ Although he probably would not grant it, has not Dr. Golden- 
weiser here given us the best scientific evidence for a philosophic 
indeterminism (in this field only, of course)? The inevitableness 
and significance of ‘‘unforeseeable’’ novelties cropping up within a 
social system, and therefore neither determined from without nor 
(by his definition) resulting from that system itself—the inevitable- 
ness and the significance of the accidental factors appears, as we read 
through his discussion, with steadily increasing clearness. Quite 
apart from the genuine merit of his discussion as a contribution to 
the philosophy of science, this result should engage the serious at- 
tention of philosophers. 


W. H. SHELDON. 
COLLEGE OF THE CiTy or New York. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Moral Values: A Study of the Principles of Conduct. WaAtuter 
Goopnow Everett. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1918. Pp. 
xili + 439. 

Professor Everett’s Moral Values suggests an old conundrum, 
mutatis mutandis: When is a text-book not a text-book? The an- 
swer, of course, being: When it is really readable; when it has move- 
ment and unity and other things that according to the best prin- 
ciples of rhetoric make for vital interest; when it lacks obvious 
method and arrangement; when, finally, it lives, instead of just 
presents, its subject. A text-book thus not a text-book is what Pro- 
fessor Everett has both consciously planned, to judge from his 
Preface, and with more than ordinary success really accomplished, 
to judge from the dozen, baker’s dozen—in the good old times!— 
chapters that follow. In fact, except for an occasional excess of the 
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preceptual, a wiser, on the whole more readable and generally more 
serviceable book for university classes in ethics would be hard to find: 
for, with the other merits, this is a book that very well might inter- 
est, I will not say the general reader, but certainly the thoughtful 
reader, the general thinker; and it is a book, too, that while not 
doing violence to the demands of history is up to date or ‘‘progres- 
sive,’’ being at once idealistic without being either narrow or ab- 
stractly moralistic, and pragmatic without being at all materialistic. 
Surely such a book has peculiar opportunity of being useful to the 
universities at this time. 

Besides the freedom from the character of the conventional text- 
book, two other things, also announced in the Preface, may be men- 
tioned with an approval almost as cordial; namely, the appropriate 
and especially the well-controlled use of the concept of value and, 
closely related to this, the purpose of being concrete. 

Ethics and logie are both often defined as normative sciences. 
But, while thus in the same general class, they may not be regarded 
or presented in the same manner, being as far apart as will and 
thought, volition and cognition, value and idea. True, as many 
disasters, now meaning books, which time has presented to the his- 
tory of thought, bear witness, each has had need of learning of the 
other. Works in ethics, for example, have often been obtrusively 
lacking in practise as well as in precept of logical form, being quite 
too—Oh, for an adjective!—too valorous, too well-meaning, too 
‘‘moral,’’ while works in logic have on their side overdone the de- 
pendence of thought and its manner on value, being too psycholog- 
ical, too biological, too pragmatic; but the fact that ethics and logic 
have needed to learn of each other is no justification of such inver- 
sions as have taken place frequently. Professor Everett’s work, 
however, while well constructed, while itself fundamentally logical 
and while recognizing the great importance of knowledge and rea- 
son to moral experience and development, is no inversion, being al- 
ways mindful that its primary interest is in the will and in the world 
as value. Witness its own persistent and pervading spirit of moral 
earnestness and purpose; not its sentimental moralism, for it is very 
largely free from that, but its genuine and candid ethics. Witness 
also its respect for the concrete. 

With regard to the purpose to be concrete, when one comes to the 
actual performance there is perhaps something wanting. Some 
readers may feel a real lack. One does not find, for example, much 
direct special discussion of concrete problems, such as appears in 
Drake’s Problems of Conduct, particularly in the portions given to 
‘Personal Morality’’ and to ‘‘Public Morality,’’ where questions of 
health and drink and sex, of patriotism and charity and privilege, 
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are examined. What one does find, however, is a clear, well-pointed 
philosophy of concreteness, making the book, so to speak, open to 
problems as concrete as you please. What Drake’s book has lacked 
in the opinion of many is just such a background. 

In the interest of the concrete Professor Everett denies finality 
and exclusiveness, say, moral adequacy, to any of the traditional 
formule, or summa bona, such as pleasure, happiness, duty, perfec- 
tion. At best, he says (p. 177), these are only ‘‘principles to point 
the way one is to go.’’ Singly or collectively they decide nothing. 
They ‘‘do not free one from perplexity where ways converge and 
eross.’’ ‘‘Ethics,’’ he goes on, ‘‘in striving for unity of thought, can 
not neglect the manifold which it would unify... . The abstract 
must be interpreted in terms of the concrete, the good must be trans- 
lated into goods, value into values.’’ In other words, the world of 
actual moral experience, the world of value, is no unified world; it 
is rather, after James, a ‘‘pluralistic universe,’’ and one may not 
meet it successfully with a single, exclusive formula or rule. In 
practise @ moral principle would stand in the way of real moral 
principle. A man of principle is so much better than a man of a 
principle; so much more reasonable and responsible, so much more 
efficient, so much more human; in short, so much more a man for 
the world as the world is actually experienced. 

In place of any summum bonum or universal principle, Professor 
Everett offers, first, a ‘‘table of values,’’ and then what the present 
reviewer would diagnose as a genuine trust in common human na- 
ture. History and experience being what they are and man being 
what he is, man being disposed in general to learn from history, to 
be made self-controlled and rational by his experience, human na- 
ture can be trusted to react, for character and progressive living, to 
the values that the world offers. Indeed, as Everett hardly makes 
as clear as might be wished, those very values are themselves out- 
growths of experience, making a confidence in experience and hu- 
man nature so much more justified. Thus, now to the table, under 
a broad interpretation, the only practical interpretation, morality 
is a matter not merely of the ordinary ‘‘character values,’’ but also 
of economic values, bodily values, values of recreation and of asso- 
ciation, and of esthetic and intellectual and religious values, these all 
making the ‘‘world of values.’’ To this table, or list, of course no 
absolute value can attach. It is simply something to work or think 
by. No sanctity inheres either in the order or the number of the 
different values. Even the division may be a ecross-division. But it 
is of the nature of man under the demands of his life, as his experi- 
ence grows, to come to recognize and follow a hierarchy of values. 
Instrumental values are subordinated to intrinsic, transient to perma- 
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nent, productive to unproductive, and so on (p. 221 ff.), reason act- 
ing throughout as the principle of preference and organization (p. 
224) and the outcome being an organically valued world and a moral, 
because controlled and adapted and harmonious, individual. The 
process, moreover, is seen not as different but as only more efficient 
and more productive, as well as at once more complex and more 
comprehensive, when it is recognized that ‘‘no values can be real- 
ized by individuals in isolation’? and when accordingly due atten- 
tion is given to the part of society (Chapter VIII.). 

But, not to attempt further exposition, it is interesting to find 
that Professor Everett handles all the old time issues of intuitionism 
and empiricism, indeterminism and determinism, dualism, pluralism 
and monism, very much as he has handled that of hedonism and per- 
fectionism. All of these, representing so many abstractions from 
experience and having each one some justification, but being in no 
instance exhaustive, are indications, in the form of isms, of condi- 
tions which always have to be reckoned with, but any one of them 
taken abstractly and given finality, is taken too seriously. Everett, 
then, does reckon with them, but does not take them too seriously. 
Notably, to give an example, he reckons with monism, but in discuss- 
ing the problem of evil and the worth of human ideals he does not 


take monism too seriously and so, while giving value to its super- 
humanism (p. 419), is nevertheless quite able to say (p. 419), what 
very well marks the spirit and character throughout his book, that 


oe 


there is ‘‘sufficient justification’’ of human values and ideals ‘‘in 
ity,’’ again (p. 420) ‘‘is established in and through our experience.”’ 
the fact that they do enrich and ennoble man’s life.’’ ‘‘Their valid- 


Aurrep H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Economic Problems of Peace after War. (Second Series.) W. R. 
Scott. Cambridge University Press. 1918. Pp. xii+ 139. 
This publication is based on the second course of the H. Stanley 

Jevons Lectures at University College, London, delivered in 1918 by 

the Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in the University of 

Glasgow. With a foresight that was almost as characteristic as it 

was commendable, British statesmen and students of public affairs 

long before peace was definitely in sight, gave attention to the serious 
problems of economic adjustment after the war, just as in the 
midst of hostilities they were bending every effort to enlist all avail- 
able economic forces for the country’s service in warfare. 
Economic problems following a great modern war are of two 
kinds. One kind relates to the readjustment necessary to divert pro- 
duction from a war to a peace basis. These problems, while of press- 
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ing importance, are necessarily acute only during the period of tran- 
sition from war to a full peace organization. The other kind are the 
deeper and farther-reaching economic problems which, while not 
necessarily new in all their elements, take on, because of the very 
fact of war and of its consequences in the various phases of social 
life, new aspects, and, perhaps, an entirely new character, which 
makes it necessary to recast old conclusions and to devise new 
remedies. 

Professor Scott dealt in his lectures with these more permanent 
and more broadly significant economic problems. <A catalogue of 
their titles will suffice to disclose the scope of his studies: Mare 
Liberum; Aer Clausus? A League of Nations and Commercial Pol- 
icy, The Financial Burden of To-day and To-morrow, Conscription 
or Proscription of Capital, The Period of Financial Transition, Ten 
Years Later. In discussing these broad topics, Professor Scott put 
emphasis on what were, to him, the durable underlying principles. 
Consequently it would avail little to try to summarize briefly his 
viewpoint and his conclusions. It will be enough to say that his out- 
look is that of an intelligent, able, forward-looking liberal. He de- 
livered his lectures, however, before Bolshevism threatened a com- 
plete overthrow of the existing social order, and so great are bound 
to be the results of Bolshevism and of other types of revolutionary 
economic readjustment, that, read from the present-day point of 
view, Professor Scott’s lectures seem strangely concerned with a s0- 
cial order already passed away. Nevertheless, all who may be in- 
terested in reflecting upon the economic problems of the future will 
find that notwithstanding an inevitable British viewpoint, Professor 
Scott’s finished and well balanced lectures supply many helpful and 
stimulating suggestions. 


E. E. AGGER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. August, 1918. PHysto.oe- 
ICAL AND COMPARATIVE PsycHoLtocgy NumBer. The Neurone (pp. 
257-263): H. B. Frrris.—Seventeen researches reviewed. Reflex 
Mechanisms and the Physiology of Nerve and Muscle (pp. 263- 
272): E. B. Hout.—Seventeen references reviewed. Tropism and 
Instinctive Activities (pp. 273-280): M. F. Wasupurn. — Forty-five 
researches reviewed. Sensory Physiology of Animals (pp. 280-287) : 
K. S. Lasuury.- Forty-one references reviewed. Special review. 
M. F. Washburn, The Animal Mind, second edition: Harvey Carr. 
Books Recewed. 
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Babbitt, Irving. Rousseau and Romanticism. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1919. Pp. xxiii+426. $3.50. 


Carroll, Robert S. The Soul in Suffering: A practical application 
of spiritual truths. New York: The Maemillan Co. 1919. Pp. 
241. $2.00. 


Ladd, George Trumbell. Knowledge, Life and Reality: an Essay in 


Systematic Philosophy. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1918. Pp. 549. 


von Hug-Hellmuth, H. A Study of the Mental Life of the Child. 
Translated by James J. Putnam and Mabel Stevens. Nervous 
and Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 29. Washington: 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. 1919. Pp. 
xiii + 154. $2.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE following note supplements the information contained in 
the printed announcement of the Boston Trade Union College: 


During the spring of 1919 the Trade Union College, under the 


auspices of the Boston Central Labor Union, was organized and its 
first courses of instruction opened on April 7th. 

The committee in charge was made up of eleven representatives 
from the Boston Central Labor Union and five representatives of 
the instructors giving courses in the college. 

The courses were open to all trade unionists of the American 
Federation of Labor and to members of their immediate families 
and it is possible that the admission may, in the future, be extended 
to include non-union workers as well. 

The lectures are given in the rooms of the High School of Prac- 
tical Arts in Roxbury—a region which is rapidly becoming the 
geographical center of Greater Boston. The courses during the 
Spring term have been of ten lectures each, meeting once a week 
from 8 to 10 p.m., the first hour usually being devoted to the lecture 
and the second hour to a general discussion. The fee charged for 
the course of ten lectures has been $2.50. 

The opening term has begun very modestly with only 160 or so 
students enrolled, but it is hoped that in the autumn the scope of the 
work and the number of students enrolled may be largely increased. 

The courses which have been given this spring are the following: 


How to Write English. Carleton Noyes and Maurice J. Lacey. 
Practise in Discussion. Alfred D. Sheffield. 
Masterpieces of Literature. H. W. L. Dana. 
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Shop Committees and Collective Bargaining. W. L. Stoddard. 
Introduction to American Law. Roscoe Pound. 
Representative Government. Harold J. Laski. 

Economics. George Nasmyth and Irving Fisher. 

Physics. Horace Taylor. 

Psychology and Logic. Charles C. Ramsay. 


Among the other instructors who may give additional courses in 
the autumn are the following: Professor William Z. Ripley, Pro- 
fessor Felix Frankfurter, Professor R. F. Hoernle, Professor Zacha- 
riah Chafe, and Professor Francis Bowes Sayre. 

The experiment is an interesting one in the history of education 
because it is perhaps the first time that a college has been started in 
which the administration lies in the hands of organized labor. There 
are institutions for higher education in certain radical labor groups 
and there are, of course, colleges aplenty for the conservative middle 
class, but the great masses of labor who are not radical have for the 
most part had little or no opportunity for advanced instruction. 
It is those groups, perhaps the most numerous and the most impor- 
tant of all to reach, that have hitherto been neglected. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that this experiment in Boston, humble as it now is, 
may spread to carry on a very important educational work among 
the rank and file of labor in Greater Boston and by means of exten- 
sion courses, throughout New England. 

It is hoped that similar experiments may be tried in other centers 
of the labor population until America has built up a movement to 
correspond with the great work done by the Workers Educational 
Association in England. 


Major C. S. Yoakum, Ph.D. (Chicago), formerly director of the 
psychological laboratory at the University of Texas, has left the 
psychological section of the Surgeon-General’s Department to be- 
come associate professor of applied psychology at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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